RUSSIA: A History and an Interpretation
seek an alliance with the militant German nationalistic groups and with the forces of discontent in the neighboring countries, that is, in Hungary and Poland. General Manteuffel, Prussia's special emissary to St. Petersburg, and King William, in his letters to the tsar, argued that Prussia was the last stronghold of the monarchical principle in Europe, which was undermined by the mere existence of petty and weak dynasties. A strong Germany under Prussia, it was held, was the best safeguard against the spreading of revolutionary agitation. The tsar was not entirely convinced, yet he assured William that under no condition "would Russia join the enemies of Germany" (letter of July 31, 1866). There was another aspect of the negotiations that influenced the attitude of the Russian government, Gorchakov told Manteuffel that while he did not demand at that time the abrogation of the obnoxious provisions of the Treaty of Paris, he would expect Prussian support whenever a favorable opportunity for their repeal presented itself. Alexander made a similar statement to Manteuffel which he charged him to transmit to King William.
The Franco-Prussian War provided the opportunity Gorchakov so anxiously awaited. Between 1866 and 1870 the rapprochement between St. Petersburg and Berlin made further progress. Austria, excluded from the German confederation, showed increased interest in her Hungarian and Slavic provinces and in the Balkans. In 1867 the Hapsburg state became the dual Austro-Hungarian empire. Its chancellor, Baron (afterwards Count) Frederick Beust, a personal enemy of Bismarck, endeavored to reach an understanding with Napoleon, thus indirectly contributing to the closer cooperation between Russia and Prussia. Ostentatious manifestations of Russo-Prussian friendship were not lacking. In June, 1870, William and Alexander, accompanied by Bismarck and Gorchakov, conferred at Ems. Assurance that Russia would not side with the enemies of Prussia and would neutralize any Austrian move to assist France encouraged Bismarck to pursue a daring and provocative policy which was made possible by Napoleon's blind obstinacy and arrogance. On July 19, 1870, N.S., France declared war on Prussia. Less than six weeks later Napoleon, after suffering several major defeats, was captured at Sedan, the third empire was overthrown by a revolution, and a provisional government of national defense was formed in Paris (September 4, N.S.). The war nevertheless continued until the middle of February, 1871. It-was terminated by the Treaty of Frankfort (May 10, 1871, N.S.), which transferred Alsace